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Observations 


S. Wesley Ariarajah 


There are many conflict situations in 
the world, most of them resulting from 
a combination of complex factors - 
social, political, economic, historical 
and religious. The mass media is often 
too quick to identify these groups by 
their religious labels. This is 
unfortunate, for such general 
labelling as "Christian-Muslim", 
"Hindu-Sikh", "Buddhist-Christian" 
conflicts tend to produce, over a 
period of time, an overall feeling of 
alienation between adherents of these 
communities. Younger generations, who 
are often not party to the conflict 
Situations, begin to nurse prejudices 
and grievances which become hardened 
with time. Psychologically comuni- 
ties begin to perceive one another as 
"rival" or "enemy" communities. Much 
good can be done by not referring to 
parties in conflict situations by 
their religious identities unless, of 
course, the reason for the conflict is 
based obviously on religious grounds. 


There is no denying, however, that 
religion itself has nowadays begun to 
play a role in some of the situations 
of conflict. Two years ago the 
Dialogue sub-unit and the Commission 
on International Affairs of the WCC 
set up a study process to identify 
sone of the issues involved, taking 
particular conflict situations for 
specific analysis. 


The complex factors which contribute 
to all conflict situations were, of 
course, evident. The study was able, 
however, to isolate also the different 
roles that religion itself played in 


promoting conflict. In some 
Situations religion was a component of 
ethno-nationalism and provided the 
common identity of a party in 
conflict. In other cases the conflict 
waS recognized, even by the parties 
involved, as fundamentally political 
or economic, but religious identities 
were used to rally the communities 
together. 


There were also situations where the 
religious factor or sentiment was 
deliberately used to highten tensions, 
or religious notions of the state, 
leading to transformation of political 
institutions and to conflict among 
communities in a pluralist milieu. 


The more obvious reasons were also 
present such as the rise of funda- 
mentalism and fanaticism among 
sections of certain religious 
traditions; the use of religion 
directly in the quest for political 
power; and powers outside the 
communities using tensions between 
communities to destabilize nations. 


It is a very complex issue and much 
more can be said to give a complete 
picture, but one factor stood out in 
our analysis, namely, Identity. 


How do we define our religious 
identity, especially in relation to 
other religious communities? How does 
it influence the way we relate to, and 
perceive, the identity of others? 
What are some of the factors we should 
bear in mind in educating the younger 
generation and fostering their 


identity? What role does identity 
play in conflict situations, and what 
can be done to remedy the situation? 


Such were the questions that brought 
together about thirty participants 
from the Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, 
Christian, Buddhist and Zorastrian 
communities in India for a 
consultation on "Religious Identity in 
a Multi-Faith Society", in November 
1987. 


The keynote address was given at this 
meeting by Dr. Stanley J. Samartha and 
is printed in this issue. His speech 
touches on many subjects that were 
discussed. 


The group emphasized the need for 
theological reorientation; the 
importance for each religious group to 
seek to develop links with the other; 
reform of religious education to the 
younger generation, and the usefulness 
of creating multi-faith institutions. 
A report of this meeting will 
eventually be published. But we have 
gathered together in this newsletter a 
number of articles that speak to this 
issue in one way or another. 


Unfortunately there are too many who 
believe that if only religions would 
preach more peace and reconciliation 
and appeal to the “higher instincts" 
of persons there would be greater 
peace in society. There is some truth 
in this concern but no religion can 
serve a useful purpose in society if 
it says "peace, peace" when there is 
no peace - as Prophet Jeremiah so 
bitingly puts it in Ch.8. One of the 
fundamental roles of religion in any 
society is to be so present as to 
expose the dehumanizing aspects of 
society. The righteous society is one 
where unrighteousness is eaSily 
recognized and condemned. Religion in 
many societies has not been able to 
function in this way because of its 
own compromise with power and 


privilege. Where religion is co-opted 
by the powers that be, or where the 
religious institutions and leadership 
have themselves become protective of 
their own interests, religion can have 
no role to play in the search for 
unity and harmony. "Seek righteous- 
ness and correct oppression", can 
still be the role of religion ina 
society, but this can only be done 
where selfishness and self- 
preservation are no longer the primary 
motivation of religions. It is an 
ironical fact that not only humans, 
but also religions have "life", only 
if they are prepared to lose it. 


The role religion needs to pay in 
society in the search for justice and 
peace cannot be over-emphasized, for 
at the root of much of the conflict 
lies the gross injustices that plague 
our societies. There is, however, 
also a positive role that religion 
should play in the search for unity 
and harmony that is not emphasized 
enough, namely, the creation of the 
spiritual climate that violates 
against disharmony and conflict. 


Perhaps the time has come to 
"institutionalize" the reconciling 
potential of religion as well. 
Interfaith councils, multifaith 
fellowships of religious leaders, 
peace education, studies in peaceful 
methods of conflict-resolution, 
education for justice and peace, 
exposure to each other's prayer and 
spiritual practices etc., may have to 
be the new "institutions" that 
supplement the institutions that 
brought education, healing and service 
to communities. Peace does not come. 
about by wishing it; we have to be 
peace-makers. One has to work for and 
build peace, and strive to preserve it. 


SR TO TPE: 


Religious Identity in a Multi-Faith Society 


S.J. Samartha 


(Dr. S.J. Samartha is a former professor at the United 
Theological College, Bangalore, principal of Serampore 
College, and a consultant to the Christian Institute for the 
Study of Religion and Society, Bangalore. At present he is 
a visiting professor at the United Theological College, 
Bangalore. This is the text of the keynote address 
delivered at a Multilateral Dialogue meeting organized by 
the World Council of Churches, Geneva, and held at New 


Delhi, 22-28 November 1987.) 


With the rise of fundamentalism and 
increasing politicisation of religions 
a sense of urgency enters into any 
discussion of. the subject today. 
Although the context of this meeting 
is global the focus of this paper is 
on the Indian situation. The reasons 
for this should be obvious. India has 
been a multi-religious country for 
many centuries and continues to be so 
even to this day in spite of the grow- 
ing influence of science and techno- 
logy and secular ideologies. 

Therefore the implications of this 
discussion are very likely to spill 
over to other areas of the world as 
well. The role of religions in India 
is ambiguous. Religions have provided 
visions, values and a sense of identity 
to different communities of people. 
Religions have also supported unjust 
and oppressive social structures, up- 
held superstitious practices that go 
against human values, and have been an 
unending source of conflicts in 
society. There is hardly a single 
matter that touches public life in 
India which, sooner or later, does not 
become a "religious" issue. Why is 
this so? To formulate the right 
questions relating to this matter is 
as difficult, if not more, than 
analysing the situation and indicating 
possible lines of answer. But the 
matter is so urgent, and human life so 
precious, that questions must be asked 
and answers suggested even though we 
may all be groping in the dark. Are 


religions really to blame in the 
matter of communal conflicts? What 
role do religious communities have in 
a secular democratic state? Has the 
secular state provided creative space 
for different religions to make their 
contribution to undergird the value 
basis of our nation-in-the-making? 
How can people of different religious 
persuasions live and work together for 
common human purposes in a multi- 
religious society without compromising 
their respective commitments? 


I 


The title of this paper which was 
given to me suggests that "religions" 
and "faiths" are used as synonyms. A 
"multi-faith" society probably means a 
"multi-religious" society. It is only 
in the English language that the word 
"faith" may be used in the plural to 
indicate "religions". It is not the 
purpose of this paper to enter into 
any academic discussion on the defini- 
tion of these terms, but perhaps it 
should be noted that historians of 
religion often make a distinction 
between the two. A well-known scholar 
states that faith is "a quiet con- 
fidence and joy which enables one to 
feel at home in the universe, and to 
find meaning in the world and in one's 
own life, a meaning that is profound 
and ultimate, and is stable no matter 
what may happen to oneself at the 
level of immediate event. Men and 


women of this kind of faith face 
catastrophe and confusion, affluence 
and sorrow, unperturbed; face 
opportunity with conviction and drive; 
and face others with a cheerful 
charity."1 In a religiously plural 
society why do religious communities 
often fail to look at each other at 
least with charity if not with 

cheer fulness? 


Faith is a response to the mystery of 
the Divine or Truth or Ultimate 
Reality. It has to do with visions 
and values. Faith is the substance of 
religion and precedes it. Faith can 
live without religion, but religion 
cannot exist without faith. It is the 
combination of the two that gives 
identity to a community of people and 
creates tradition, but in doing so, 
also creates problems and difficulties 
in a multi-religious society. 

Religion seeks to enshrine and express 
faith in dogmas and doctrines, rituals, 
symbols and liturgy, in patterns of 
meaning, codes of conduct and struc- 
tures of society. And in doing so, it 
may distort faith and obscure the 
original vision. There are enough 
examples of this in the history of 
religions. Criticising the manner in 
which a religious community lives in 
the world, particularly in relation to 
other religious communities, does not 
necessarily mean rejecting the 
intensity of vision and the depth of 
commitment rooted in faith. To 

" Christians, for example, Jesus before 
Christianity may be more important 
than Christianity after Jesus. 


A religious community gives people a 
sense of identity and belonging 
through shared faith, tradition and 
history. It helps individuals to 
overcome feelings of anxiety, separate- 
ness and terror. Loneliness and con- 
panionship are marks of human 
predicament. When one is lonely there 
is a longing for companionship. When 
there is too much campany one desires 
to be alone. Loneliness can bring 


despair, community can result in 
oppression. A religious comunity 
which enshrines faith and demands 
ultimate commitment helps individuals 
to overcome the tension between the 
two. Loneliness and companionship are 
held together in the depths of God's 
being. Religious communities and 
their specific identities are 
therefore important to all human 
beings seeking to make sense of the 
relation between humanity, nature and 
God. 


When religious communities themselves 
become oppressive and are intolerant 
of new insights into the mystery of 
Truth they betray the original faith. 
In a recent article Swami Agnivesh 
remarks that "the more a religion gets 
formalised, institutionalised and 
hierarchically structured, the more it 
gets alienated from its own original 
spirit of struggle against oppression 
and domination." In such cases 

faith has a critical function to 
perform within a religious comunity. 
It provides criteria and norms to 
criticise religious distortions. To 
do so, faith has to break lose from 
its captivity to religious ideology. 
Faith is not just an interior 
attitude, but also leads to a mode of 
action and a way of living in 

society. It has a transcendent 
dimension that reaches beyond human 
hopes and institutions, and so 
provides criteria and courage to be 
critical of ideological distortions of 
religion in society. 


In multi-religious societies therefore 
the presence of different religious 
identities should be regarded not as a 
bump to be flattened on the road to 
unity or an obstacle to be overcome in 
the interest of one particular 
religion conquering others. In the 
long history of religion, Christianity 
and Islam have tried to impose their 
particular brand of singularity on 
others, but have failed to do so. 
Within established religions constant 


attempts have been made to suppress 
"sects". They too have failed. The 
grudging recognition, if not the 
joyful acceptance of this plurality in 
the world today, is a result of this 
failure. The theological and ethical 
consequences of this perception have 
yet to be considered carefully. One 
of the preconditions for harmony in 
the relationship between different 
religious communities should be the 
acceptance of plurality not as an 
obstacle to be overcome but an 
opportunity to be accepted. May be 
plurality belongs to the structure of 
reality. 


In view of all this perhaps one should 
recognise the values of religious 
plurality instead of constantly 
emphasising its difficulties. It 
provides spiritual resources for 
particular communities to survive and 
retain their identities. The new 
nations that have emerged in history 
after the dismantling of colonialism 
all try to build their self-respect 
and dignity on the basis of their 
particular religious and cultural 
values. Not just on the global level 
but also within multi-religious 
societies in particular countries, 
different communities affirm their 
identities on the basis of their 
religious and cultural resources. 
Further, aS Rajni Kothari points out, 
a plurality of religions, cultures, 
languages and ethnic groups may be a 
guarantee against fascism in a multi- 
religious society because it would 
resist the imposition of any "one and 
only" religion or ideology on all 
people .3 At the moment the plural- 
ity of religions, languages, regions 
and castes appears to be a hindrance 
to national integration in India. But 
is plurality the only cause of these 
difficulties or has the secular state 
failed to provide creative space for 
different religions to make their 
specific contribution to the pool of 
values to undergird the life of the 
nation? 


There is a further point to be noted. 
Any notion that in a pluralistic 
society just one religion has the only 
answer to all the problems of human 
life at all times and in all cultures 
is doubtful whatever be the vehemence 
with which such a notion is propagated. 
Plurality of religions, therefore, 
introduces an element of choice when 
faced with the profound perplexities 
of life understood differently by 
people in different cultures. Alter- 
native visions of life offer different 
possibilities of meaning and direction 
to human life. Moreover, in a plural- 
istic situation the possibilities of 
mutual criticism and mutual enrichment 
are greater than in a mono-religious 
Situation. 


This does not mean an uncritical 
qlorification of plurality. Surely, a 
critical principle has to be developed 
lest people flounder in a sea of 
relativism. While in former years 
this critical principle was understood 
by each religious community as over 
against others, today it has to be 
developed in relation to neighbours of 
other communities. This, of course, 
is yet to happen, but unless a begin- 
ning is made religious identities will 
always be a source of tension and 
conflict. 


IT 


The positive values of plurality, how- 
ever, cannot mitigate the horrors of 
communal riots. The wounds they 
inflict on society take generations to 
heal, if they heal at all. Unfortun-- 
ately, in India since independence 
(1947), the incidence of communal 
conflicts and violence is growing. 4 
To this must be added the enormous 
destruction of property, the immense 
suffering caused to families of those 
killed, and the seeds of suspicion, 
hatred and revenge sown in the hearts 
of people. 


One must be careful, however, not to 


blame religions alone for these 
troubles. Studies by sociologists, 
political scientists, economists and 
theologians bring out the fact that to 
Single out "religions" as the only 
cause of these conflicts is to over- 
simplify a higher complex matter. It 
is pointed out that all too often 
these are secular riots in which 
religions are cunningly used for 
political or economic purposes. 

Bipan Chandra points out that communal- 
ism is an ideology that should be 
fought at every level. He draws 
attention to three stages in the 
growth of communal ideology in 
India.6 First, a feeling is pro- 
moted that people who follow the same 
religion have not only common 
religious beliefs, but also common 
economic, political and cultural 
interests. From this arises the 
ideology of a religion-based community. 
In the second stage, it is emphasised 
that the secular interests, that is, 
the political, economic, social and 
cultural interests, of one religious 
cammunity are different from those of 
another religious comunity. This 
quickly leads to the third stage when 
people are made to believe that these 
interests are not only different be- 
tween different religious communities, 
but are also antagonistic to each 
other. 


Over the years different elements that 
constitute this ideology have been 
floating around in the country, becon- 
ing hardened beliefs through the inner 
logic of repeated communal riots 
escalating through violence. 
Communalism cannot be suppressed by 
force but has to be fought against in 
the realm of ideas. This is because 
the roots of this ideology are to be 
found not just among religious 
fanatics, but also in the minds of 
secular intellectuals. Therefore, 
remarks Bipan Chandra, the struggle 
against communal ideology has to be 
fought "not only with the help of 
intellectuals, but first of all among 


the intellectuals."/ This is not to 
underestimate the fanatic influence of 
religion in the matter of communal 
conflicts but to point out that ideolo- 
gical factors certainly are mixed up 
with the religious in provoking such 
conflicts. 


In recent years, particularly after 
1984, it is the politicisation of 
religions that has become a crucial 
factor in the increase of comnunal 
feelings and violence. Politicisation 
of religions takes place when leaders 
of political parties or of the State 
or of particular communities remain 
Silent when they ought to speak out 
against superstitious or barbaric acts 
in the name of religion or incite 
people over minor incidents where they 
ought to remain silent. Short term 
electoral gains have tragically led 
many politicians to remain silent when 
human rights, particularly those of 
women, are violated. There are so 
many examples of this in recent years 
that it is unnecessary to single out 
any one. In a multi-religious 
society the politicisation of 
religions is not only an obstacle to 
national integration but is also 
harmful to the genuine values of all 
religions. A recent workshop makes 
the following observation on this 
Matter. "Political use of religion 
divests it of its spiritual content, 
which would essentially expand the 
sympathies and human compassion to 
encompass the entire creation. 
Politicisation makes it into a tool of 
distinction, setting the followers of 
one religion from and in confrontation 
with other religious faiths. Thus, 
the religious community is sought to 
be made into a political community. 
That is why the demand for separation 
of religion from politics. While 
there should be full freedamn to preach 
and practise religion, individually as 
well as in groups, this freedom cannot 
be extended to identify a eeliqanys 
entity with political entity." 


The connection between religion, 
culture and nationalism is another 
factor in communal conflicts. The 
notion that each religion has a 
separate culture of its own, and that 
each religious culture has the poten- 
tial identity of a nation has led to 
the evolution of a communal conscious- 
ness. This has gradually led to the 
consolidation of a particular 
religious community as a political 
identity leading to the demand for 
separate electorates. From this the 
road to a nation-state based on 
religious identity is not far. "Never 
before was communal consciousness so 
keen, SO assertive, nay SO aggressive, 
as within the last fifty years of 
British rule", remarks Krishnan Kant. 
"The concept of composite culture born 
of multi-religious identities developed 
into multi-religious nationalisms. In 
a democratic system where we have 
adult franchise, multi-religious 
nationalisms build up mutual confronta- 
tion leading to domination of majority 
nationalism or chauvinism. "10 


But the relationship between religion, 
culture, nation and state are far more 
complex than the theory of "composite 
culture". People of different 
religious persuasions may share in the 
same culture values, and people who 
belong to the same religious community 
may be culturally different. In spite 
of the religious plurality of India 
for a few thousand years Hindus, 
Buddhists, Jains and later on, Sikhs 
share basically the same cultural 
values even though today the dalits 
and tribals opt out of it. Islam and 
Christianity, as religions that 
entered India from outside, were 
already allied to different cultures, 
but when one takes into account the 
fact that a large majority of these 
are "converts" who often retain the 
languages and customs they are used 
to, the notion that people of 
different religious communities have 
different cultures and therefore may 
even be considered separate "nations" 


requiring separate territory for 
expressing themselves, breaks down. 
People in Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Indonesia and Nigeria share the same 
religion, but are culturally different. 
There are Roman Catholics in Northern 
Ireland, the Philippines, France and 
in Latin American countries but 
culturally they are different. Ata 
time when we as an ancient civilisa- 
tion are still a nation-in-the-making 
it is necessary to recognise that 
religion and culture are not synonymous 
and that it is possible for people of 
different religious communities within 
a nation to share in basic cultural 
values. 


III 


This leads to the question of the role 
of different religious communities in 
a state with a multi-religious society. 
One should recognise that the character 
of the state and the degree of plural- 
ity differ in different countries. 

Some countries have been multi- 
religious for many centuries. In some, 
plurality is a more recent phenomenon, 
rather reluctantly accepted by the 
majority community. In Western 
countries Christians are in a majority 
with "pockets" of other religious 
communities sharing the larger life of 
the nation. In countries of Asia, 
with the exception of the Philippines, 
people of other religions form the 
majority, for example, Hindus in 
India, Muslims in Pakistan and 
Buddhists in Sri Lanka and Thailand. 


So too the political character of the 
states in the world is different. 

Some are secular and, after many years 
of struggle, have succeeded in keeping 
state and religion separate. Some are 
theocratic where religious belief 
determines the character of the state 
and the attitude towards religious 
minorities. Indonesia is based on the 
pancasila principles. It is necessary 
to recognise this complexity and 
variety lest people offer simplistic 


religious solutions to complex 
political problems. But whatever be 
the political complexion of the state 
and the degree of plurality in multi- 
religious societies unless there is 
religious freedom and creative space 
people of different communities 
cannot, aS citizens, make their 
specific contribution to the larger 
life of the nation. 


There are at least three areas where 
religions can make significant con- 
tributions to the life of the nation. 
One is through exercising what may be 
described as a "prophetic-critical" 
function in society. The other is to 
encourage the emergence of new com- 
munities of concerned individuals 
cutting across visible religious 
boundaries who, with courage and 
conviction, can work for fuller life 
in society. And the third is to draw 
attention to a transcendent centre 
that serves both as the source of all 
values and the norm to judge all human 
conduct, personal or public. Whether 
this is called God or Sat or Dharma or 
Ultimate Reality is less important 
than for all religious communities to 
point to a sacred symbol that trans- 
cends loyalty to one's own religion, 
tribe, caste or language. Secularism 
empties life of this content, faith 
recognises and accepts it. 


The negative role of religions has 
been stressed so much - and indeed 
with good reasons - that the positive 
function of religions in society is 
almost wholly forgotten. To say that 
politics and religion should be kept 
separate is understandable, especially 
at a time like ours. But what it 
really should mean is that politicians 
should not use religions for short 
term political ends, and religious 
leaders should not use politicians for 
narrow communal gains. But Surely, 
every religion has a social and public 
dimension. To say that religion 
should be a "private" affair is to 
misunderstand both religion and 


politics. Justice, as a social virtue, 
has religious roots. When religious 
leaders became corrupt, when kings for- 
got to be just, and when the powerful 
exploited the poor, individuals, at 
great risk to themselves, have publicly 
protested against them in the name of 
religion. There are enough examples 
of this not just in the Judeo- 
Christian-Western tradition, but also 
in Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim and Sikh 
histories. There are liberative 
streams, revolutionary urges and 
prophetic voices in the history of 
every religious community. 


The prophets of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and Jesus Christ himself, criticised 
corruption and called for the cleans- 
ing of public life. The leaders of 
Hindu reform movements like Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, Swami Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Balagangadhar Tilak and many others 
were profoundly religious with a 
public conscience. The resources for 
the struggle against such practices as 
Sati, untouchability and child- 
marriage were not just secular, but 
also deeply religious. Buddhism has a 
long history of rebellion against all 
kinds of oppression and corruption in 
public life. The maha Karuna citta of 
the Buddha was not a private affair; | 
it extended to all life, including the 
animal. Throughout the history of 
Islam there are many examples of 
revolts against all kinds of oppress- 
ion and these were born out of 
religious imperatives. Sikh gurus 
have became martyrs opposing the 
oppression of their Hindu brethren. 
With such powerful examples in the 
history of every religious community 
genuinely religious people should not 
abandon their critical function in 
society. They should avoid fanaticism 
and resist "secular" leaders from 
giving them an inferior political 
consciousness. The time has come for 
people of different religious persuas- 
ions to come together to discover ways 
and means of exercising their critical 


function to cleanse political life of 
its evils and to shape rules for 
public morality. 


There are already groups of people, 
both secular and religious, who have 
joined together against the evils of 
communalism, political corruption, and 
social and economic oppression. Some 
of them are rejected by their own 
communities of faith. There are 
instances when Hindus have rescued 
Muslims in danger of death during 1 
communal riots and Muslims coming to 

the helo of Hindus caught in similar 
Situations. There are Hindu mothers 2 
who have tried to save Sikh boys from 

being killed and Sikh families shel- 

tering threatened Hindus. Such acts 3 
of compassion, and defiance against 

religious fanaticism, cannot be done 

without courage and a profound faith 

in human life. A new vocabulary of 
communication needs to be developed so 

that people of different communities 4 
can genuinely converse with each other 

on deeper matters of faith and so 

build new communities that cut across 

the walls of separation. 


In an age dominated by science and 
secularism one of the tasks of genuine- 
ly religious people is to draw 
attention to the Mystery of transcen- 
dence, a centre of values, a source of 
meaning, an object of lovalty beyond 
the smaller loyalties to one's particu- 
lar caste, or language or religion. 
Whatever be the manner in which faith 
responds to this Mystery, and 

expresses it in different cultural 
ways, this sense of the Beyond in our 5 
midst, of the Mystery that touches 

life at all points but is not confined 
to it, helps people to come together 
for common human purposes in society 
not just for pragmatic reasons, but 
deeper reasons of faith and commitment. 


None of these functions can be 
exercised effectively without the 


spirit, the mood and the attitude of 6 


dialogue. Opening the gates of 


hospitality to neighbours of other 
faiths is far more urgent than 
strengthening the fences that separate 
religious communities from each other 
in a multi-religious society. There 
can be no true community unless 
strangers become friends and 
travellers become pilgrims on the road 
to the city of God. 
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Recent studies show that in the 
fifties there were 381 incidents 
with 153 fatalities, in the 
sixties 2689 with 3246 killed, 
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Dialogue with People of Other Faiths 
and Ecumenical Theology 


J. Paul Rajashekar 


Christian ecumenism, as we have come 
to understand it in the course of this 
century, has been primarily concerned 
with intra-ecclesial unity. [In the 
face of the plurality of theological 
positions and diversity of cultural 
expressions, it has been an onqoing 
pilgrimage on the part of churches in 
search of unity or a collective sense 
of identity without stifling diversity. 
With every progress made in visible 
expressions of unity or consensus in 
theological self-understanding, our 
horizons have gradually expanded. As 
this journey continues, the concerns 
of Christian ecumenical theology will 
be increasingly widened to include 
extra-ecclesial issues which impinge 
upon our evolving self-understanding 
and theological task. 


Christian relations with people of 
other faiths is one such issue that 
has come into prominence in Christian 
experience in recent decades and 
demands our attention. This brief 
contribution 1s an attempt to articu- 
late the significance of that demand 
for our ecumenical theology. 


Religions and ecumenical theology 

It may be recalled that at the World 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh 
(1910), the most important milestone 
of the ecumenical movement, the 
struggle for Christian unity was 
primarily motivated by the larger 
concern of Christian mission in the 
world. It was of course still a period 
of Christian missionary expansion in 
continents inhabited by people who 
adhered to other religions. Thus the 
challenge posed by those other 
religions for Christian mission and 
Christian theological articulation 
could not be overlooked in early 
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ecumenical discussions. This was 
evident in the subsequent missionary 
conferences held in Jerusalem (1928) 
and Tambaram (1938) where the relation- 
ship of Jesus Christ to non-Christian 
religions, cultures and other secular- 
ized contexts was the central topic of 
discussion. It was to be expected 
that this discussion would be pursued 
within the framework of a missionary 
understanding of the church, and under 
the influence of the theology of Karl 
Barth and Hendrik Kraemer the focus 
was clearly on the significance of the 
gospel for other religions and 
cultures. 


The lively debate that had begun was 
unfortunately interrupted by the 
Second World War. But the subsequent 
post-colonial developments, especially 
the resurgence of ancient religions, 
the spread of new secular ideologies 
and a revived sense of nationalism in 
Many contexts, offered a new framework 
for a missiological discussion on 
other religions. The new-found aware- 
ness of the responsibility of the 
churches in nation-building and social 
reform in Asian and African contexts 
promoted a search for a dialogical 
relationship with adherents of other 
faiths. Thus from the latter part of 
the 1950s onwards, Christian relations 
with people of other faiths emerged 
again aS a priority concern in ecumeni- 
cal discussions. It was only in 1968, 
however, that a special WCC programme 
on relations with other faiths was 
established. By then there were signi- 
ficant developments in Roman Catholic 
theological thinking as well, and 
Vatican II had already issued the 
"Declaration on the Relation of the 
Church to Non-Christian Religions".1 
Thus dialogue with other faiths became 


1 Nostra Aetate, 1965 


firmly established as an ongoing 
concern in the ecumenical movement. 


Within the WCC family the adoption of 
"Guidelines on Dialogue" (1977, 1979) 
is a Significant step forward. This 
brief document reflects the later 
developments in ecumenical thinking on 
Christian relations to other faiths 
and puts the emphasis on "dialogue in 
camunity". But it also alludes to 
certain theological issues that need 
to be further addressed. Some of 
these issues had already been hotly 
debated in Tambaram and afterwards. 
But the debate had remained inconclu- 
sive and in mentioning some of those 
theological issues the document aims 
at reviving that discussion. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the section 
is entitled "The Theological Signifi- 
cance of People of Other Faiths and 
Ideologies". This title is Suggestive 
of a subtle shift in perspective. In 
the earlier ecumenical debate the 
focus was clearly on "the significance 
of the gospel" for other faiths and 
cultures and the discussion thus took 
place within the framework of a missio- 
logical debate. But the Christian 
experience in inter-religious dialogue 
and our broadened awareness of the 
faith and values of others in recent 
decades have had some impact on how we 
pose the question of our relations 
with people of other faiths. By 
seeking to explore the theological 
Significance of other faiths for the 
Christian faith, the future discussion 
is bound to move to the centre of 
Christian ecumenical theology. 


It is clear that Christian relations 
with people of other faiths has been a 
long-standing concern in the ecumenical 
movement, although primarily in one 
stream of ecumenical thinking (i.e. 

the former International Missionary 
Council). Given that long history of 
discussions, one would expect the 
theological concerns arising out of 

Our encounter with other faiths to 
receive greater attention in ecumenical 
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theology. But unfortunately what has 
emerged as "ecumenical theology" has 
yet to integrate those concerns into 
its structures of discussion. What 
has so far been cammonly understood as 
"ecumenical theology" has by and large 
been preoccupied with the issue of 
intra-ecclesial unity. It is of course 
understandable that matters of 
Christian faith and order - which have 
divided the church for centuries - 
require special attention and sustained 
international Christian dialogue. It 
has indeed been a matter of priority 
for Christians that they learn to 
understand and affirm their faith 
collectively and this process will 

need to continue in the future, 


But have we not reached a point in our 
ecumenical pilgrimage where ecumenical 
theology could now begin to broaden 
the scope and contents of its discuss- 
ion? Can Christian self-identity be 
defined in isolation from vital theo- 
logical issues and concerns that 
impinge on Christian existence in the 
world, such as the challenges of 
poverty and oppression, of justice and 
peace, of other faiths and ideologies? 
Is not our ecumenical theology likely 
to run the risk of becoming so intro- 
verted, ecclesio-centred and self- 
celebrating that its own ecumenical 
vision of seeking to reach the whole 
Oikoumene is undermined? What is the 
relation of the church, which seeks to 
confess the one faith in Jesus, to the 
wider community of people? Can the 
self-definition of Christian community 
be deepened in a more inclusive way 
through our encounters with people of 
other living faiths? 


Such questions pose a challenge to 
Christian ecumenical theology and urge 
it to move from its self-legitimating 
preoccupations towards a total vision 
of ecumenism: the unity of the church 
and the unity of humankind. They may 
help redeem oikoumene from its ethno- 
centric connotations and help 
ecumenical theology to regain a true 


awareness that "the oikoumene is the 
whole inhabited earth and not just the 
Christian part of it." 


The preceding observations need not 
necessarily undermine the distinction 
that is often made between ecumenism 
in the narrow sense of the unity of 
Christians and the wider ecumenisn 
involving the unity and renewal of 
humankind. These two aspects are not 
mutually exclusive although in point 
of fact Christian ecumenical discuss- 
ion tends to treat them separately. 

It is the task of Christian ecumenical 
theology to strive to bring them into 
mutual interaction, both dialogically 
and dialectically. Any exclusive 
emphasis on one or the other would 
only undermine the integrity of a truly 
ecumenical theology. In other words, 
an ecumenical theology which focuses 
exclusively on the search for Christian 
unity may well turn out to be 
narcissistic; on the other hand it 
may become self-destructive if it 
focuses exclusively on a wider, 
secular ecumenism with no place for 
the church. It is important therefore 
that a sound ecumenical theology be 
both introspective and truly open to 
the world. 


Towards a dialogical theology 

In a real sense all theological articu- 
lations are engaged in or products of 
dialogue or conversation. This has 
been true throughout the history of 
Christian theology and is especially 
true in the case of twentieth century 
theology. In the narrower sense, 
ecumenical theology is a product of a 
sustained bilateral and multilateral 
dialogue between various Christian 
confessional families which have taken 
place in many ecumenical conferences. 
These intra-Christian dialogues were 
indeed grounded in some shared pre- 
suppositions, although divergently 
articulated among the various 
theological traditions. Intercon- 
fessional dialogues were basically an 
attempt to clarify those theological 
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assumptions which had given rise to a 
plurality of theological positions 
within Christianity, in order to 
arrive at a measure of consensus or 
convergence in understanding what may 
promote the visible unity of 
Christians. 


Something of an analogous process is 
involved in inter-religious dialogue 
where the various religious claims of 
absoluteness are brought into mutual 
discussion. The goal, however, is not 
directed at unity but at understand- 
ing, corrective criticism and mutual 
enrichment, without diluting the 
respective heritages or prejudging 
irreducible differences. On the other 
hand, inter-religious dialogues do not 
take place in a vacuum; they are 
burdened by a long history of intoler- 
ance, hostility and exclusivism. Ina 
more poSitive sense, they presuppose 
that the major religious traditions of 
the world have something worthwhile to 
contribute to the enrichment of 
humanity and are ways of leading 
people to their fulfilment - however 
this goal may be understood and 
interpreted: salvation, liberation, 
heaven, kingdom of God, etc. In other 
words, the religions of the world are 
in some measure engaged in struggles 
of human filfilment, even when these 
struggles are divergently expressed to 
the point where to outsiders they may 
seem merely inhuman, sSub-human or 
Super-human. In short, inter- 
religious encounter is an encounter 
between religious persons, each having 
a particular religious experience or 
insight into the mysteries of God or 
the world. 


Inter-religious dialogue which takes 
place between religious persons does 
not mean, from a Christian standpoint, 
a surrender of our own theological 
conviction, nor is it an adoption of 
some sort of supra-sectarian viewpoint 
transcending all religious convictions. 
It does not imply either that all 
religions are "essentially" the same 


or that we must accept uncritically 
that everything calling itself 
"religion" is religious. It is in the 
process of dialogue that we will be 
able to discern the divine and the 
demonic in the religious commitments 
of people, Christians included. Ina 
general sense, each of the major 
religious traditions of the world is 
unique, has gone through a different 
process of historical and cultural 
conditioning and has a different 
linguistic and fiduciary framework. 
What inter-religious dialogue calls 
for iS an awareness and an openness 
towards the other. 


Furthermore, to engage in inter- 
religious dialogue presupposes a clear 
consciousness that we live today ina 
religiously pluralistic world. This 
pluralism is not simply a sociological 
fact but carries with it profound 
theological implications as well. One 
Significant implication of this sSitua- 
tion is that we can no longer do 
Christian theology in relative isola- 
tion, or only within our own group. 
Christian theology has traditionally 
been a strictly domestic affair. And 
aS an articulation of Christian faith 
and religious experience it has been 
based upon our attitude of religious 
self-sufficiency. The concerns of 
Christian theology have been solely 
dictated by its own traditions, pur- 
sued with reference to Christian canons 
and criteria. Christian theology 
seldon trespassed its own set peri- 
meters or ventured to explore the 
religious convictions of others. Such 
tasks were left to other disciplines 
like the philosophy of religion or 
history of religions. Its primary 
responsibility has been to explore the 
fundamental Christian convictions as 
they evolved in the experience of the 
Christian community. 


Our contemporary situation of religious 
pluralism (and the opportunity it 
provides for inter-religious dialogue) 
questions the traditional closed-shop 


nature of Christian theology and its 
attitude of a closed particularity. 
There is a growing recognition today 
that Christian theology must justify 
its being "Christian" by articulating 
a theology of religion at large and 
incorporating this into its traditional 
responsibility for its own distinctive- 
ness. Such a theology of religion can 
only emerge through a process of dia- 
logical encounters with people of 
other living faiths and not through an 
a priori Christian logic. The 
challenge before us is not one of 
producing a proper hypothesis which 
would account for the presence of 
religious diversity in our midst, but 
rather to let that diversity - with 
all its specific claims of religious 
truth and experience - question our 
Christian convictions and theological 
presuppositions. It is in this pro- 
cess of mutual encounter that the 
concerns of a Christian theology of 
religion become very much intertwined 
with the general theological task of 
defining Christian self-identity in 
the midst of others. Our own self- 
definition need not preclude the 
claims of self-identity made by other 
communities; in fact, a meaningful 
self-definition can only emerge when 
we see ourselves vis-a-vis others. In 
other words, our dialogical encounter 
enables us to move away from an exclu- 
Sive theology of self-reference and to 
explore what Kenneth Cragg has called 
"a lively theology of cross-reference." 


A dialogical theology thus implies 
that Christian theological reflection 
and articulation should be undertaken 
through a process of dialogue with 
people who hold different religious 
convictions. Dialogue here is not 
just a method of doing theology but is 
also a commitment to take seriously 
what others have to say about their 
beliefs and values. This commitment 
involves our becoming cognizant, as 
far as this is possible, of the 
religious and theological reflections 
of people of other faiths. In other 


words, a Christian theological reflect- 
ion needs to take seriously the data 
of Christian faith but also the 
religious data presented by other 
faiths. There are indeed penetrating 
questions that accompany the religious 
data of others and demand a fresh look 
at our Own resources. 


To illustrate the point, the dialogues 
that have taken place between 
Christians and Jewish people in the 
post-Holocaust era have raised 
incisive questions which touch the 
heart of Christian identity. Asa 
consequence Christian theological 
reflection on the Jewish people and 
our relations to them have become 
Significantly different from those of 
our forebears; there is now a mean- 
ingful reaffirmation of certain shared 
spiritual values between Christians 
and Jews, such as a canon belief in 
one God, our common spiritual, litur- 
gical roots, and a shared view of 
history in terms of its fulfilment. 
Christians have now rediscovered the 
Significance of the "Jewishness" of 
Jesus and this has helped them to 
revise stereotypical notions of Jews 
or Jewish groups (Pharisees) at the 
time of Jesus. 


The kind of theological enrichment 
that has taken place through Christian 
encounter with Judaism may well also 
be gained through encounters with 
other faiths. Different religions 
pose different sets of questions to 
the content of Christian faith based 
upon their own religious and concept- 
ual presuppositions. Traditionally 
Christianity has tended to dismiss 
those questions as misunderstandings 
or misconceptions. Today we can no 
longer do so. We cannot continue to 
pretend that the questions others pose 
to us hardly matter for our self- 
understanding. Religiously plural- 
istic situations implicitly and 
explicitly (where possible) question 
all claims of self-legitimation and 
self-sufficiency. In this process of 
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mutual interrogation our claims for 
truth (and the claims of others as 
well) are put to the test and 
tempered. This enables us to sharpen 
our doctrinal claims, spelling them 
out not only in terms and categories 
familiar to us, but also in the 
language and categories intelligible 
to our dialogue partners. A dialogi- 
cal theology therefore needs to be 
"multilingual" rather than "mono- 
lingual" in order to make its own 
claims communicable. 


Inter-religious dialogue, however, is 
not to be understood as a form of 
trading our commodities, in the sense 
that our gospel of Christian truth 
credentials is somehow made negotiable 
under popular pressure or in pursuit 
of mutual relations. This could 
hardly be the case. No faith which 
enters into dialogue could take a 
posture of indifference to its own 
claims. When faiths with different 
claims meet and converse, their claims 
of finality have to be articulated 
anew and cannot simply be assumed. 

All such articulations are then 
tempered and chastened by the 
experience of dialogue. In that 
process not only can we make our faith 
and convictions communicable but even 
commendable to others. 


In a genuine and sustained inter- 
religious dialogue there is every 
possibility that the partners will 
make new theological discoveries which 
may enhance their self-understanding 
and will hopefully also enable them to 
develop positive understanding and 
even appreciation of others' view- 
points. Christians would thus also be 
impelled to reckon with the signifi- 
cance of the claims that others may 
make for their own faith and try to 
find a place for those claims in 
Christian theological articulations 
without any a prior subordination of 
other faiths to the Christian self- 
understanding. This suggests that a 
dialogical theology will also need to 


develop certain critical principles in 
evaluating the claims and counter- 
claims made by other religions and 
communities and, to a certain extent, 
it is inevitable that these will be 
derived from the experience and 
knowledge of the Christian faith. 
own doctrinal assumptions do play a 
role here. Nonetheless, our critique 
may well turn out to be one-sided if 
it is based solely on Christian 
assumptions and experiences without 
due consideration of the historical 
and religious experiences of others. 
In Short, a dialogical theology aims 
to enrich our self-understanding 
through a critical encounter without 
any sense of superiority or self- 
sufficiency. 


Our 


Some implications for ecumenical 
theology 

The preceding observations may have 
made it clear that a dialogical 
theology emerging out of Christian 
encounter with people of other faiths 
and ideologies is crucial for the 
formation of a Christian ecumenical 
theology. As indicated earlier, a 
truly ecumenical theology is engaged 
in dialoque both internally and 
externally - internally within the 
community of faith and externally with 
those of other faiths and no faith. 
These dimensions of introspection, 
critical analysis and open dialoque 
with the world would not be mutually 
exclusive but rather interpenetrate 
and shape our ecumenical self- 
understanding. If this assumption is 
correct, the adequacy of an ecumenical 
theology lies in its ability to relate 
to or address concerns of Christian 
faith both internally and externally. 
It is important, therefore, that the 
agenda for internal Christian 
discussion be not pursued without 
considerations of external relations. 
A dialogical theology arising out of 
Christian encounter with other faiths 
thus renders a service to Christian 
ecumenical theology by questioning its 
posture of self-sufficiency and closed 
particularity. 
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Secondly, it is the nature of ecumeni- 
cal theology to seek new avenues of 
understanding. There is a qenuine 
temptation for it to become a mere 
consensus theology, content to 
restructure the fundamentals of 
Christian faith in order to achieve a 
measure of Christian converaqence. 
Insights derived from a dialogical 
theology will indeed help deepen 
Christian convictions. For instance, 
the ecumenical discussions on baptism 
and eucharist in recent decades would 
have been enriched if they had been 
seen in relation to, say, Hindu 
samskaraS. Every internal Christian 
discussion, when seen against the 
wider background of other religious 
standpoints, gains new perspectives of 
understandina. 


Thirdly, the Christian experience of 
dialogqical encounters in different 
cultural and socio-political contexts 
raises new questions and offers new 
resources for ecumenical reflections. 
How we wrestle with those questions 
and how we make use of those insights 
and resources will determine the 
relevancy and adequacy of ecumenical 
theology. The ecumenical task is 
infinite; it is never finished and 
should never be finished. 


Increasingly the task of ecumenical 
theology will be one of integrating 
and inter-relating various contextual 
concerns and issues of theological and 
practical importance in the structure 
of its thinking and praxis. There is 
every indication that in future the 
concerns of a dialogical theology will 
make a Significant impact upon our 
collective Christian consciousness and 
indeed assume central importance in 
Christian ecumenical theoloay. 


(Dr. Rajashekar is secretary for 
church and people of other faiths at 
the Lutheran World Federation, Geneva, 
Switzerland. ) 


Article reproduced courtesy of The 
Ecumenical Review, WCC, Geneva. 


A Lecture by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr Robert Runcie, 
Given at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Council for Christians and Jews, 
October 1987 


For nineteen hundred years Jews and 
Christians have lived alongside one 
another, yet few have been the opport- 
unities taken for positive encounter. 
There has been no lack of side 
glances, but true dialogue has but 
rarely developed. Happily today all 
this has changed. Fruitful Jewish- 
Christian exchange is taking place 
throughout the world, and such amicable 
dialogue has resulted in the formation 
of numerous associations of members of 
both our faiths. The Council of 
Christians and Jews is playing a lead- 
ing role in this development, and it 
thus dives me great pleasure to 
address your Annual General Meetina. 


As you know there has been significant 
progress in Christian-Jewish relations 
in the United Kingdom. Speaking for 
the Church of England, I would point 
particularly to the happy occasion 
recently when I had the pleasure of 
conferring a Lambeth degree on the 
Chief Rabbi. It was the first time 
that a Doctorate in Divinity has been 
awarded by an Archbishop to a non- 
Christian. I thought it might be 
controversial. I even thought, shame 
on me, that I was being brave. It was 
encouraging to find that I seemed to 
receive only congratulations. The 
second Anglican-Jewish consultation 
held this spring - chaired jointly by 
the Archbishop of York and the Chief 
Rabbi - proved also to be a signifi- 
cant step forward. At this gathering 
both our faiths concentrated on the 
ways in which our communities could 
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speak and act together on major social 
issues such as inner-city deprivation 
and the problems of AIDS. In our con- 
versations on these and other topics, 
it has been important for us to 
concentrate on removing stereotypes 
and prejudices. Christians in particu- 
lar have a continuing need to purge 
all anti-Jewish teaching which has 
caused untold suffering in the past. 
It is encouraging to see that as 
partners in dialogue we are starting 
to address major issues of concern to 
our nation. 


Because of the importance of Jewish- 
Christian encounter, we hope to 
address this subject (amongst many 
others, of course) at the Lambeth Con- 
ference next vear. It will bring 
together leaders of our Church from 
every part of the world. It is my 
desire that Jewish-Christian dialogue, 
which has influenced many aspects of 
the Church's life, may become far more 
widely known by both clergy and local 
congregations. The Lambeth Conference 
will of course also deal with the re- 
lationship of Christianity to other 
world religions. 


Many Anglican churches are small minor- 
ities in societies which are predanin- 
antly Muslim, Hindu or Buddhist. Yet 
while some of the issues dealt with in 
our conversations with other faiths 
bear on Christian-Jewish relations, 
they are not strictly parallel. 
Dialogue between Jews and Christians 
has a specific character - this was 


vividly illustrated for me at the 
Assisi World Day of Prayer for Peace 
where the Jewish representatives sat 
with members of the Christian churches. 


Let me turn to some of the issues 
which have drawn us closer together 
over the last few years. Perhaps the 
most delicate topic is the Holocaust 
which raises deep issues for all of us 
- Jews and Christians alike. Those 
who have seen the film "Shoah" will 
have been profoundly moved by the 
terrible horrors of the death camps. 
While we must never forget this 
ghastly episode of modern history, my 
hope is that the major conference on 
the Holocaust to be held in Oxford 
next year on the eve of our Lambeth 
Conference will focus on the lessons 
to be learned for the future. Though 
the Shoah is a specifically Jewish 
tragedy, Christians bear their share 
of responsibility for Jewish 
sufferings. 


The determination that such a disaster 
should never happen again is one that 
we all share. This was poignantly 
expressed last year by the choice of 
Canterbury Cathedral for the world 
premiere of the musical tribute to the 
victims, Kaddish for Terezim. The 
appalling event of the last World War 
has left its mark too on Christian 
thinking about God. The new Anglican 
report, We Believe in God, asks the 
crucial question: ‘Are traditional 
Christian approaches to suffering and 
evil adequate in the face of the 
horror of the Holocaust?' 


In the final days of the last war, I 
was a Soldier. I was among the first 
troops to enter the Belsen Concentra- 
tion Camp. When people ask me whether 
I regret my part in fighting, I 
usually reply - "The war closed down 
Belsen and Auschwitz." 


Another area of shared concern are the 
problems of the Middle East. Both our 
religions have a concern for peace in 
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this war-torn land. Obviously our 
closest contacts in the Church of Eng- 
land are with Anglicans in the Middle 
East who are Arabs. The British 
Jewish community is in constant con- 
tact with Israeli Jews. Because of 
these special relationships, possibly 
we may be able in a small way to inter- 
pret the difficulties facing both con- 
munities and also support efforts at 
establishing peace. I am glad in this 
connection to hear that the CCJ now 
has an Israel Advisory Committee. I 
am sure it is helpful if pilgrims can 
meet a variety of people living in the 
Holy Land. The leaflet, 'Peace Be 
Within Thy Walls', produced by this 
Council of Christians and Jews, should 
be of benefit to pilgrims who wish to 
understand more of the complexity of 
the tragic conflicts which scar the 
Middle East. 


A third area of common ground between 
our two traditions is in the theologi- 
cal domain. There are of course 
central differences between our faiths; 
it is important to bear in mind that 
over the centuries Christianity 
followed a different theological path 
from Judaism. Yet both Jews and 
Christians are united in a shared 
heritage. For us the Hebrew Scriptures 
are sacred. This biblical inheritance 
which we hold in common with Jews 
provides a framework for sharing the 
insights of our two faiths at the 
deepest levels. In this regard I would 
like to explore briefly the common 
mind between Christians and Jews con- 
cerning the biblical doctrine of 
creation. I have chosen this theme 
because the character of our belief in 
God's created order should have import- 
ant implications for Jews and 
Christians in the modern world. 


Both of our faiths assert on the basis 
of the creation narrative in Genesis 
that God is the source of all. Thus 
in the Apostles Creed we Christians 
confess faith in 'God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth‘. 


Similarly in the Jewish Creed each Jew 
confesses his belief in God as Creator: 


I believe with perfect faith 
that the Creator, blessed be 
His name, is the Author and 
Guide of everything that has 
been created, and that He 
alone has made, does make, and 
will make all things. 


Amongst both Jewish and Christian 
writers there has been remarkable 
agreement about the significance of 
God's creative act. Both Jewish and 
Christian theologians have asserted 
that in creating the world God made 
something to exist where nothing was. 
In the mediaeval period many thinkers 
in both our religions depicted 
creation as ex nihilo. According to 
this view God brought the universe 
into being literally out of nothing. 
Those scholars who have been unhappy 
with this interpretation stress that 
the first verse of Genesis implies 
that God created the universe out of 
undifferentiated matter. Yet even on 
this view there is no doubt that the 
Bible presupposes that all things are 
from God and that He is the source of 
whatever exists. 


Within the Jewish and Christian 
traditions the doctrine of creation 
has been linked to a belief in the 
divine maintenance and government of 
the world. This contrasts with the 
deistic view that God, having made the 
world, withdraws from it and is in- 
different to His creatures. The world 
which God created is maintained con- 
Sstantly by Him. Scripture portrays 
the phenomena of nature as special 
divine acts and regards natural forces 
as God's messengers. Thus we read 
that God causes the sun to rise and 
set. He says to the snow, 'Fall to 
the ground'. He calls the wind to 
blow and the lightning to flash. In 
light of our current understanding of 
physical laws, it is not possible for 
us to subscribe to such a simple 
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picture of direct divine causality. 
Nevertheless, Jews and Christians 
today do accept the biblical belief in 
the divine supervision of the world. 

If the various powers of nature are 
seen aS invested with a degree of inde- 
pendence, God's sovereignty can be 
understood as manifesting itself in 
the regularity of the natural order. 


Linked with the belief in God as 
Creator and Ruler is the concept of 
God as providing providential care for 
His creation. Pervading our two tradi- 
tions is the conviction that there is 
an all-wise power who rules the world 
for a sublime purpose. In our differ- 
ent ways we confess that wherever we 
are, we are protected by God who 
watches over us. In the writinas of 
the Church and equally in rabbinic 
literature God is described as express- 
ina paternal care for all His 
creatures. He has included our every 
step in His plan of creation, sustain- 
ing us with love and tender compassion. 
Instead of the three blind fates who 
spin and cut the threads of destiny 
without knowing why, God apportions 
the lot of men and women according to 
His Own wisdom and goodness. 


Such a belief in providence does not 
imply that God is the only actor in 
history. Human beings are not 
animated puppets. Our faiths are 
united in the conviction that God has 
aiven us free will to act. The 
Sovereign Creator who has made and 
sustains the universe, has bestowed 
upon human creatures the capacity for 
self-determination. In this regard 
Judaism and Christianity emphasize the 
centrality of moral choice. Just as 
the world depends on God for its 
existence, so too does creation depend 
upon man's activity Here the rabbinic 
doctrine of man as a co-partner with 
God in the work of creation is of 
fundamental significance for us all. 


'Creatureliness' was the term Baron 
von Hugel coined more than a half 


century ago to describe man's right 
relationship to God in all this. God 
has granted human beings the skills 
with which to govern the world. They 
are to use their abilities to further 
God's creative purposes. William 
Blake expressed this poetically, 


I give you the end of a golden 
string, 

Only wind it into a ball, 

It will bring you in at 
Heaven's Gate 

Built in Jerusalem's wall. 


Both in theory and practice the bound- 
aries of the human family are becoming 
unclear. This is particularly true in 
medicine. There practical problems 
are encountered which challenge 
Christians and Jews alike to re- 
examine and redefine their theoloay of 
creation. Does, for example, a human 
foetus have all the rights and value 
of a human being? Or is it possible 
that at a certain stage of development 
the foetus may be used for experiments 
which might eventually lead to termi- 
nation of its future. Should the 
elderly victim of severe brain damage 
be sustained indefinitely in some kind 
of minimal life by sophisticated 
medical support? These are everyday 
practical dilemmas behind which lies 
the difficulty of defining what it is 
that decisively distinguishes the 
human from the non-human. And this 
difficulty increases as, for instance, 
naturalists determine in non-human 
creatures subtleties of behaviour and 
complexities of communication which, 
until recently, would have been 
thought uniquely and exclusively human. 


Such dilemmas and difficulties will 
certainly increase. I sense that 
already developing are two distinct 
and irreconcilable kinds of response 
to the problems. The first is to 
maintain the present status and value 
of the human by defining in very clear 
and unambiguous terms where the 
boundaries of humanity lie. Complex 
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terms such as rationality, self- 
awareness, and moral sense would no 
doubt be deployed in producing such a 
definition. This course of action 
would at least clarify those areas of 
creation over which man's dominion 
lay. But the cost of it might be 
great. It might belittle the value of 
the non-human and the arrogance of 
mankind needs no such encouragement. 


I believe that too often our theology 
of creation has been distorted by 
being too man-centred. We need to 
Maintain the value, the preciousness 
of the human by preaching with 
emphasis the preciousness of the non- 
human also - of all that is. For our 
concept of God, both Jew and Christian 
alike, forbids the idea of a cheap 
creation, of a throwaway universe in 
which everything is in principle ex- 
pendable save human existence. The 
whole universe is a work of love. All 
is interrelated in God's creating and 
renewing love. And nothing which is 
made in love is cheap. The value, the 
worth of natural things is not found 
in man's view of himself and his 
needs, but in the goodness of God who 
made all things good and precious in 
His sight. 

A Christian writer recently said: 'An 
exclusive preoccupation with human 
well-being is beginning to seem dis- 
tinctly parochial'. I don't know how 
Judaism responds to the problems and 
dilemmas which thus confront us. For 
myself, I cannot think that Christians 
will be content to believe in a God 
who made without care or love the 
mysterious powers and splendours of 
the primeval world, and who began to 
love only when human beings appeared. 
I continue to hope and pray that our 
respective theologies of creation will 
be a uniting and binding force between 
Jews and Christians. Common action on 
moral and ethical matters begins in 
what we believe the world to be, in 
who made it and why. 


I have ventured into theological 
territory because I believe that we 
share sufficient common ground to 
recover for humankind two necessary 
qualities for our survival. The first 
is reverence. How can we prevent 
peoples and communities tearing them- 
selves apart by racial strife or 
religious bigotry? How can we prevent 
God's creation being ravaged and 
exploited and polluted by human 

greed? How can we prevent the most 
intimate of human relationships being 
trivialised or distorted by porno- 
graphy or promiscuity? 


Are not these, at root, questions of 
reverence for life, for people? We 
believe that such reverence is only 
held secure in reverence for God. 


The second and related quality is 
cooperation. Competition is now 
widely seen as the mainspring of human 
activity. But I do not believe that 
our religious faith allows us to be 
content with an idea that self- 
interest is the only driving dynamic 
of human progress. 


In a recent article, a Cambridge 
biologist, Patrick Bateson, challenges 
the idea that you can draw from the 
Darwinian theory of evolution the 
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belief that the only thing which 
Matters for progress in social or 
animal life is conflict. Mutual 
trust, cooperation, protection of the 
weak play their part. 


There is no time to develop this in 
detail at the end of an address which 
is already lonaq. I simply offer two 
quotations, "The danger of represent- 
ing all human social relationships in 
terms of competition is that the 
expectation is self-fulfilling. 
is poisoned." 


Trust 


"Involvement with others occurs in 
every aspect of our lives. We should 
denounce the view that this is merely 
a constraint on individual ambition. 
Cooperation should be seen for what it 
is - an essential and pleasurable part 
of being human." 


It is more than that. It is at the 
heart of a religion that declares we 
are fellow workers together with God. 
"The mother and nurse of pride", said 
a wise man long ago, "is ignorance of 
God". Our common commitment to 
reverence and cooperation provides the 
sure foundation for our future respon- 
sibility together in both spiritual 
and moral leadership. 


11 For a discussion on the 
historical role of religions in 
their struggle against oppress- 
ion see Aloysius Pieris, "The 
Place of Non-Christian Religions 
and Cultures in the Evolution of 
Third World Theology" in the 
Bulletin of the Commission on 
Theological Concerns, Christian 
Conference of Asia, Vol. 3, No. 
2, Aug. 1982, pp.43-61. This is 
a comprehensive and well docu- 
mented study. See also S.J. 
Samartha, "Reliaious Imperatives 
and Social Concerns" in Religion 
and Society, Vol. XXX, Nos. 3 & 
4, Sept./Dec. 1983, pp. 109-114. 
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All praise is due to Allah, Creator 
and Sustainer of the Universe. I bear 
witness that there is no God but Allah 
and that Muhammad is His servant, 
messenger and the seal of all the 
prophets and messengers in history. 
May Allah's peace and blessings be 
upon them all. 


Firstly let me express my profound 
thanks and appreciation to those who 
have organised this seminar and I do 
hope that we leave it with a better 
and clearer understanding of each 
other and with more positive attitudes. 


With nearly one billion followers 
each, Islam and Christianity are major 
religions that influence the thinking 
and values of over forty percent of 
the world population. Admittedly, 
there are theological differences, 
some Of which might be significant. 
There are nonetheless other important 
areas of belief that are shared by 
both communities: belief in Allah or 
God; belief in revelation, prophets, 
the Holy Books of Allah, life here- 
after and in a divinely inspired moral 
code organizing and regulating life 
during our earthly journey to eternity. 


Muslim-Christian Dialogue 


For the Muslim, constructive dialogue 
is not only permitted, it is 
commendable. In the Holy Qur'an we 
read: 

Say O people of the Book (a 

term which particularly refers 
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to Christians and Jews), come 
to common terms as between us 
and you; that we worship none 
but Allah, that we associate 
no partners with Him (in His 
powers and divine attributes) ; 
that we erect not from among 
ourselves lords and patrons 
other than Allah. If they 
turn away, then sav ‘Bear 
witness that we are Muslims‘. 
(Ali ‘Imran 3:64) 


The methodology of that dialogue is 
also explained in the Holy Qur'an: 


Invite to the way of your Lord 
with wisdom and beautiful 
exhortation and argue with 
them in ways that are best. 
(Al-Nahl 16:125) 


A prerequisite in any constructive dia- 
logue is that both communities should 
not learn about each other through 
sources that are unsympathetic, 
critical or even hostile. They should 
rather try to formulate an honest idea 
as to how the other faith is seen in 
its own authentic scriptures and as 
practised by those who are truly con- 
mitted to it. This need is even more 
signficant in the case of the Muslim- 
Christian dialoque. The average 
Christian has heard or has read about 
Islam mostly through writers who have 
had colonial or missionary motives, 
which have given a certain slant to 
their interpretation of Islam to the 
Western mind. While admitting that our 


practice of Islam is far from perfect, 
but speaking from the vantage point of 
someone who wants to think of himself 
as a committed practising Muslim, a 
meaningful Muslim-Christian dialogue 
must take place on the basis of our 
respective scriptures and our under- 
standing and experience of them. 


In the present treatment, therefore, I 
shall limit myself to sharing my exper- 
ience with you in five basic areas, 
consideration of which is imperative 
in any Christian-Muslim understanding: 
i.e. the meaning of the term 'Islam'; 
the meaning of the term 'Allah'; the 
nature of human beings, the relation- 
ship between human beings and Allah; 
the question of accountability and 
finally, some conclusions relating to 
the development of a better under- 
standing between Muslims and 
Christians. 


The Meaning of Islam 


A Muslim considers the term used by 
some writers 'Mohamedanism' to be an 
offensive violation of the very spirit 
of Islamic teaching. The Prophet 
Muhammad, peace be upon him, is not 
worshipped nor is he regarded as 
either the founder of Islam or author 
of its Holy Book, the Qur'an. Indeed 
the term 'Islam' in its proper meaning 
implies the attainment of both inner 
and outer peace, by submission of one- 
self to the will of Allah. When we 
say submit, we are talking about a 
conscious, loving and trusting sub- 
mission to the will of Allah, the 
acceptance of his grace and the 
following of his path. A Muslim does 
not regard the term Islam as an 
innovation that came in the 7th 
century of the Christian era, with the 
advent of the Prophet Muhammad, but as 
the basic mission of all prophets 
throughout history. That universal 
mission was perfect and found its 
culmination and final form through the 
last of these prophets, the prophet 
Muhammad. Peace be upon them all. 
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Islamic Monotheism (Tawhid) 


The next essential concept that needs 
to be clarified is the term 'Allah'. 
What does it mean? The term ‘Allah' 
is Arabic and simply means the One and 
Only true, Universal God of All. What 
are the basic attributes of Allah? 

The Qur'an mentions the 'most beauti- 
ful names' (or attributes) of Allah. 
Some attributes emphasize the trans- 
cendence of Allah. The Qur'an 
repeatedly makes it clear that Allah 
is beyond our limited perception. 


There is nothing whatever com- 
parable unto Him. (Al-Shura 
42:11) 


No vision can grasp Him, but 
His grasp is over all vision. 
(Ali ‘Imran 6:103) 


A Muslim never thinks of God as having 
any particular image, whether physi- 
cal, human, material or otherwise. 
Such attributes as 'The Perfect- 
Knowing', the 'Eternal', the 'Omni- 
present', the 'Omnipotent', 'The Just' 
and 'The Sovereign’ also emphasize 
transcendence. But this does not mean 
in any way that for the Muslim, Allah 
is a mere philosophical concept or a 
deity far removed. The very first 
passage in the Holy Qur'an, which is 
repeated dozens of times is ‘In the 
name of Allah, Most Gracious, Most 
Merciful'. The Qur'an tells us that 
when Allah created the first human: 


He breathed into him something 
of His spirit. (Al-Sajdah 
32:9) 


and that Allah is closer to the human 
than his jugular vein (Qaf 50:16). In 
a more moving passage we are told: 


When my servants ask you (O 
Muhammad) concerning me, then 
surely, I am near to them. I 
listen to every suppliant who 
calls on me. Let them respond 


to my call and obey my con- 
mand, that they may be led 
aright. (Al-Bakarah 2:186) 


For the Muslim, monotheism does not 
mean simply the unity of God, because 
there can be different persons in 
unity. Monotheism in Islam is the 
absolute oneness and uniqueness of 
Allah which precludes the notion of 
persons sharing in the Godhead. The 
opposite of monotheism in Islam is 
called shirk in Arabic. This includes 
not only polytheism but also dualism 
and pantheism. All forms of God- 
incarnate philosophies are excluded by 
Islam's monotheism, as is blind 
obedience to dictators, to clergy, or 
to one's own whims and desires. 


Nature of the Human Being 


The Qur'an teaches that human beings 
are created from three components. 
Firstly we are created from clay 
representing the material or carnal 
element (Al-Sajdah 32:7). Secondly, 
we are endowed with intellect that is 
Allah-given to be used, not to be put 
on the shelf. Reason may be insuffici- 
ent but it is not the antithesis of 
faith either (Al-Bagarah 2:315). 
Thirdly, we are endowed with the 
Spirit of Allah which was breathed 
into us (Al-Hijr 15:29). The Muslim 
does not see human existence here on 
earth as a punishment for eating from 
the forbidden tree. That event is 
regarded as an experiental lesson for 
Adam and Eve before they came to earth 
(Al-Bagqarah 2:30). Thus the Muslim 
does not view the human as all evil 
nor aS all good, but rather as respon- 
sible. It is stated in several places 
in the Qur'an that Allah created the 
human being to be His khalifah, His 
trustee or viceregent on earth. This 
is the basic responsibility entrusted 
to human beings. Their responsibility 
is to worship Allah. Worship for the 
Muslim is not only engaging in formal 
rituals but it is any activity in 
accordance with the will of Allah to 


His service and for the benefit of His 
creation and creatures. 


A credible source of revelation is 
imperative. Throughout history, Allah 
has selected particular individuals to 
convey His message, to receive His 
revelation and to exemplify it to 
mankind. To some of these prophets 
Holy Books or scriptures were given, 
revealing Allah's commands and guid- 
ance. For most of you, names of these 
prophets found in the Qur'an will 
sound familiar: Noah (Nuhu), Abraham 
(Ibrahim), Ishmael (Isma'il),, Isaac 
(Ishaq), Jacob (Ya'qqub), Joseph 
(Yusuf), Moses (Musa), David (Daud), 
Solomon (Sulaiman), John the Baptist 
(Yahya), Jesus (‘'Isa) and finally the 
last prophet Muhammad. Peace be unto 
them all. These prophets carried the 
same basic message: 


Not an apostle did we send 
before you without inspiration 
sent by us to him: that there 
is no God but I; therefore 
worship and serve me. 
(Al-Anbiya 21:25) 


Thus it is an article of faith for a 
Muslim to believe in all these pro- 
phets. For a Muslim to believe in 
Muhammad and then to reject either 
Moses or Jesus, is to violate his own 
Holy Book and humanity an large. Thus 
the Muslim views the earth, its 
resources and ecology as a gift from 
Allah to humanity to harness and use 
in fulfillment of the trust for which 
we shall all be held responsible. 
That is why the Qur'an speaks so 
highly of learning. 


Allah - Human Relationship 


The Qur'an teaches us that the human 
race iS given an innate pure nature 
called fitrah. Knowledge of Allah and 
innate spirituality are inherent in 
human existence, but this spirituality 
can betray us if it is not led in the 
right direction. To depend on a merely 


human feeling of the guiding spirit is 
dangerous. Many groups, even cults, 
claim to be guided by the spirit or by 
God or by revelation, yet these groups 
held divergent even contradictory 
beliefs. We find people behaving in 
contradictory ways who claim nonethe- 
less that each is doing the will of 
God. 


Recognition of all prophets is an 
article of faith, not a mere social 
courtesy or diplomatic statement. I 
do hope, with open minds, open hearts 
and further careful, honest study, 
there may be more such mutual 
recognition. 


The Special Role of Muhammad 


The special role played by Muhammad as 
the seal and last of all the prophets 
puts the Muslim in the position where- 
by honouring Muhammad includes those 
who came before him as well. Muslims 
are warned not to make fanatical or 
parochial distinctions between pro- 
phets (Al-Bagarah 2:285). But the 
Qur'an also says that Allah has 
favoured some prophets with more signi- 
ficant gifts or roles than others 
(Al-Isra 17:55). The Muslim believes 
not only that Muhammad is a brother to 
Jesus, Moses, Abraham and other pro- 
phets, but the Qur'an states in clear 
terms that the advent of Muhammad was 
foretold by previous prophets, includ- 
ing Moses and Jesus, peace be upon 
them (Al-A'raf 7:157, Al-Saff 61:6). 
Even the Bible in its present form 
clearly foretells the advent of the 
prophet Muhammad (Genesis 21:13-18, 
Deuteronomy 18:18 and 33:1-3, Isaiah 
11:1-4, 21:13-17, 42:1-13 and others). 


For the Muslim, the Qur'an contains 
the words of Allah directly and 
verbatim revealed to prophet Muhammad, 
peace be upon him. 

Accountability and Salvation 


We have talked about Allah, about the 
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human being and about the relationship 
between them - what about accounta- 
bility? How can we humans, from the 
Islamic perspective, overcome 'sin'? 


The Qur'an teaches that life is a 
test, that earthly life is temporary 
(Al-Mulk 67:2). The Muslim believes 
that there is reward and punishment, 
that there is life hereafter and that 
reward or punishment does not necess- 
arily wait until the day of judgement, 
but starts immediately after burial. 
The Muslim believes in resurrection, 
accountability and the day of judge- 
ment. 


For a Muslim, to demand perfection in 
order to gain salvation is not practi- 
cal. It is demanding the impossible 
and is unjust. Islam teaches a person 
to be humble and to learn that we 
cannot achieve salvation by our own 
righteousness. The recognition of the 
"sinful" human being by Allah is con- 
tingent on three elements. The most 
important is the grace, mercy and gene- 
rosity of Allah. Then there are good 
deeds and thirdly, correct belief. 
Good deeds are prerequisites for God's 
grace and forgiveness and for rising 
above our common shortcomings. 


But my mercy extends to all 
things. (Al-A'raf 7:156) 


The Applied Aspect 


We hear about the five pillars of 
Islam, but they are often presented as 
the whole of Islam, many times in a 
shallow way. They are not the whole 
of Islam any more than one can claim 
to have a functional house composed 
exclusively of five concrete pillars. 
You also need the ceiling, walls, 
tables, windows and other things. 
five pillars of Islam (testimony of 
faith, the five daily prayers, fast- 
ing, charity, pilgrimage) are pre- 
sented by most writers as matters of 
formal ritual. Even the pillar that 
is liable to appear ritualistic, the 
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daily prayers, is a purely spiritual 
act involving much more than simply 
getting up and down. It has social 
and political lessons to teach the 
Muslim. 


Muslim-Christian Relations 


In conclusion and against this back- 
ground, what is the implication for 
the Muslims in their attitudes towards 
Christians? To start with, and we 
must be frank about it, the Qur'an 
makes it incumbent on the Muslim to 
convey Allah's message in its final 
form, the Qur'an, to all humanity. 


We are not talking here about conver- 
sion. In the Qur'an pure human nature 
is "Muslim nature' which knows its 
Lord and wishes to submit to Him. The 
Qur'an states: 


Let there be no compulsion in 
religion. (Al-Bagarah 2:256) 


Thus the Muslim is taught to be toler- 
ant towards others. Indeed the Qur'an 
not only prohibits compulsion in 
religion, but it prohibits aggression 
as well, although it allows defence: 


Fight in the course of Allah 
those who fight you, but 
commit no aggression for Allah 
loves not transgressions. 
(Al-Bagarah 2:190) 


A Study Guide 


In the world today, all believers in 
Allah are facing common dangers, 
atheism, materialism, secularism and 
moral decay. We must work together. 
Allah says in the Qur'an: 


If Allah had so willed, He 
could have made you a single 
people, but His plan is to 
test you in what He has given 
you, So Strive as in a race in 
all virtues. The return of 
you all is to Allah. It is He 
that will show you the truth 
of the matters in which you 
dispute. (Al-Ma'idah 5:51) 


I hope, feel and trust that there 
is sufficient common ground for 
Muslims and Christians to meet 
and understand each other. Join 
hands and move together on the 
path of truth, peace and justice, 
the path of Allah. 


Thank you for your patience and may 
peace be with you. 


Reproduced courtesy of Bulletin on 
Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations 
in Africa, Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham, U.K. 
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A Christian-Muslim Colloquium in Crete 


Stuart E. Brown 


At its meeting in Swanwick, England (11-15 March 1985), the WCC Working Group 
for Dialogue with People of Living Faiths laid plans for a series of regional 
meetings of Muslims and Christians, with the object of facilitating the frank 
and open discussion of a few topics of common concern. The first of these 
colloquia took place in Porto Novo, Benin from 3 to 7 March 1986, gathering 
some thirty people from French-speaking Africa. The second colloquium met at 
Dhyana Pura, Kuta, Bali from 6 to 11 December 1986, with participants from 
seven countries in ASia and the Pacific. 


The third meeting in this series, was slightly different in character because 
it brought together Christians and Muslims from two regions, Europe and the 
Middle East. We met in the excellent setting of the Orthodox Academy of 
Crete, in Kolymbari beside the sea. After our opening on 27 September 1987, 
we spent two days discussing each of two subjects: a) the place of religious 
pluralism in today's social and political structures, and b) the role of 
believers in promoting mutual trust and community. For each subject, we first 
heard a series of four preparatory talks, then spent a full day in group 
discussions. The talks were given in either English or French, with 
interpretation into the other, and there was one group for each of these two 
languages. Each morning began with a pair of brief devotional readings. 


The distinguished co-chairmen of our colloquium were Dr. Abdul Hakim Tabibi 
(Vice-President of the Islamic Call Society Foundation, Geneva) and 
Metropolitan Georges Khodr (Greek Orthodox Metropolitan of Mount Lebanon). We 
are most grateful to both these gentlemen for their constant interest and 
encouragement, and especially for their patience and wisdom in moderating the 
discussions. We have included Dr. Tabibi's opening statement and Metropolitan 
Khodr's closing remarks in the present report. 


The participants represented a broad range of experience and viewpoints and 
the conversations were Sincere, open and informative. Some forty years 
separated the eldest from the youngest and the presence and active 
participation of several women gave our deliberations a welcome dimension that 
is much too rare in interfaith encounters. We are confident that everyone 
went home with new insights and renewed commitment to the cause of 
interreligious harmony, and we hope that this report will help others to 
reaffirm their own interest and efforts in the same cause. 


We heard eight provocative lectures and we are truly grateful to our friends 
who so ably stimulated our reflections, including the two brave souls who 
filled in at a moment's notice for colleagues who had been unable to join us. 
Our speakers on religious pluralism were Rev. Dr. Christopher Lamb (Coventry), 
Mrs Marie Assaad (Cairo) and Dr. Ahmad Baydoun (Beirut) ; Sheikh S.M. Darsh 
(London) was unable to attend but sent his paper to be read. The four 
addresses on individual believers and mutual trust were Professor Sultana 
Saeed (London), Dr. Syed Z. Abedin (Jeddah), Dr. Juliette Haddad (Beirut) and 
Rev. Jean-Claude Basset (Geneva). A full report of this meeting is now in 
preparation. 


Ecumenics and Interfaith Dialogue 
An Interfaith Methodology 


Mary Hall 


The word "adventure" is defined in the 
dictionary as a "daring enterprise", 
an “unexpected incident". If we are 
lucky we encounter many of them in our 
lives; some we have the courage to 
choose, some we avoid, and some we 
have thrust upon us. One of the 
latter in my case was acceding to the 
request of the Catholic Bishops' 
Conference of England and Wales in 
1978 to initiate a research project in 
dialogue between people of different 
religions in Birmingham. 


The question was how to establish a 
multifaith research project in 
Birmingham with its 12 percent pro- 
portion of ethnic minorities, where 
Christian communities have little to 
do with each other and certainly no 
contact with neighbouring Jews, 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs ad Buddhists. 
Eight years as an education adviser in 
Pakistan had taught me that getting 
groups together for discussion of 
beliefs can lead to individual friend- 
ships based on tolerance and respect, 
but it very often leads also to 
arguments and intellectual discussion 
that become sterile and in no way 
promote real dialogue. 


The vision I had of Birmingham was 
that of a jigsaw of various religions, 
each piece representing the truth of 
that particular tradition. From 
experience I knew it would be necess- 
ary for the groups to speak for them- 
selves rather than participate ina 
survey Or answer a relevant question- 
naire. So I began a search for groups 
of 8 to 12 people willing to attenpt 
constructive interaction. It took 
many months, during which I met various 
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Christian groups "busy about many 
things", bazaars, concerts, bring-and- 
buys, but reluctant to get involved in 
any kind of self-analysis of belief 
and practice for sharing with others. 


I also met many non-Christian groups 
who had been subjected to countless 
surveys of one kind or another and who 
were slow to believe they could be 
allowed to speak for themselves. Many 
of them were convinced there was same 
ulterior motive other than growth in 
understanding behind the request. 
Finally, I succeeded in getting 
several groups together who fulfilled 
the research requirements of residence 
in Birmingham and a religious faith 
central to their way of life. It was 
established from the beginning that 
respect for each group's beliefs was 
as important as emphasizing the 
differences. 


When the groups met for the first time 
the phrase was used that "fences were 
necessary for living". Someone 
Suggested that perhaps the research 
would enable gates to be made rather 
than the breaking down of fences. A 
West Indian Pentecostal pastor replied 
that from where he sat there was an 
enormous fence and his concern was: 
could he keep his fence intact while 
participating in the research? To 
which a Buddhist present rejoined: 

"To you this may seem important but to 
us as Buddhists there are no essential 
differences between people, only the 
appearance of difference. We have no 
fences." The dialogue had begun. 
Ultimately, 14 groups of 8 to 12 
people - in all, 156 - agreed to 
participate in a three-year project. 


The groups were Anglican, Bethel 
Apostolic Pentecostal, Church of 
Christ, German Evangelical Lutheran, 
Hindu, Mahayana Buddhist, Methodist, 
Orthodox Jew, Progressive Jew, Roman 
Catholic, Shiloh Pentecostal, Sikh, 
Theravadan Buddhist, United Reformed. 


At the outset, the members were con- 
plete strangers to each other. It was 
the first time they had met or sat in 
the same room together. When a repre- 
sentative steering committee was set 
up, members at first talked only to 
their own representatives. Historical 
tensions showed: if Muslims spoke the 
Hindus remained silent, explanations 
by Jews brought little response from 
Christians, and so on. The groups met 
separately to discuss various agreed 
themes, and compiled reports which 
were circulated to all the other 
groups. 


During the preparation of these the 
group leaders visited me regularly, 
and one morning a Jewish neighbour 
asked me, very seriously and politely, 
what was the reason for the frequent 
visits of coloured gentlemen with 
briefcases to my flat! After several 
meetings with all those involved, 
where we analyzed the reports and 
shared our deepest convictions, 
prejudices and misunderstandings came 
out into the open, and trust and 
openness began to build. 


A year and a half into the research it 
was agreed to work in multifaith 
groups, and if possible, for extended 
periods of time. When and where was 
the difficulty? To find a day suitable 
for all was not easy. Fridays didn't 
suit the Muslims, Saturdays the Jews, 
Sundays the Christians, especially the 
Pentecostals who spend most of the day 
in church. Finally a period from 
mid-day to four o'clock on Sundays 
every Six weeks was agreed; the local 
Methodist church hall was the venue, 
with a vegetarian meal to avoid con- 
plications. 
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For a further 18 months we discussed 
the problems of citizenship faced by 
all. I remember one role-play session 
in particular - a couple meeting the 
resident housing committee of a block 
of flats. The couple presenting their 
case was an articulate Sikh and his 
role-play wife - a very articulate 
Christian who had learnt from the 
research experience to remain silent 
during the interview - while a con- 
mittee of Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists 
and Jews voiced their objections to 
accepting further Asians into the 
building. Through such sessions the 
groups began to affirm the unique 
contribution they made to the same 
social, economic and political 
reality. They also discovered aspects 
of their own beliefs and practices 
which needed further study, and more 
importantly they affirmed their 
responsibility to work together as 
citizens in an increaSingly irreli- 
gious society. As we came towards the 
end of the three-year project people 
commented that they had learnt not 
only about other faiths, but so much 
more about their own beliefs and 
practices by having to explain them to 
others. Many felt a sense of loss at 
the thought that mutual cooperation 
and learning was caming to an end. 
one Muslim phrased it: "We have 
learned to understand and trust one 
another; is it not possible to 
continue doing so?" 
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From many such comments emerged the 
idea of a multifaith resource unit, an 
organization of groups respecting the 
integrity of their different beliefs, 
but ready to learn from each other. 
They defined themselves as an associa- 
tion of people who attempt to: 


- provide a space and opportunity for 
people from different religious 
backgrounds and cultures to work at 
understanding each other's beliefs, 
theology and traditions, in relation 
to what they share together; 

- innovate new types of religious 


studies blending the insights and 
experiences of basic communities of 
different faiths with the scholar- 
ship of traditional religious 
studies; 

- pranote carefully selected and 
creative joint religious, social 
and economic action programmes and 
activities, and provide concerned 
support for each other in times of 
stress and need. 


During the research project we learnt 
the significance of faith as a central 
factor in the culture of different 
groups. We learnt the value of 
clarifying and understanding by taking 
time to examine our religious beliefs 
and practices. We learnt to appreci- 
ate the space given in which to 
examine what we and others, with our 
varying beliefs and practices stood 
for, and how to mutually interact with 
integrity. We learnt the value of 
providing time and opportunity so that 
groups could trust each other enough 
to learn from each other. 


Since the unit was established five 
years ago we have continued to learn 
many new values and to rediscover 
others that had been lost or sub- 
merged, for example, the true value of 
community, the meaning of honest 
sharing, sensitivity to others, the 
virtue of hospitality and the import- 
ance of meditation and prayer to 
enable us to live with the tension 
between the physical, cultural and 
spiritual aspects of our lives. 


A recent paper by Cardinal Francis A. 
Arinze, president of the Secretariat 
for Non-Christians, notes that: 


Formation to inter-religious 
dialogue is to be regarded as an 
essential part of Christian 
catechesis. This means that 
seminars should give the subject a 
good place in their curriculum. 

The Christians in each country have 
to pay special attention to the 
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non-Christian religions in their 
midst. Christians who oppose 
dialogue, or who suspect it or 
regard it aS unnecessary, are to be 
helped to come out of their 
entrenched positions. 

There are some countries, in Europe 
for example, where until about 
forty years ago most of the people 
were Christians (even if many were 
not practising), but where there 
are now significant numbers of 
immigrant workers of non-Christian 
religions. These latter have 
rightly brought with them their 
religions. They have, or need to 
have, their places of worship. 

They are spreading their faith to 
others. There are marriages 
between them and Christians. 


The Church in such countries is now 
bound to seek ways to form its 
Christians stronger in the faith, 
taking into account the other religi- 
ons in their midst. If this is not 
done, Christians will not be able to 
meet the situation adequately; they 
will not be able to present Christi- 
anity well to their neighbours of 
other faiths; some of them will 
become weak in their faith or begin to 
doubt, and some of them will abandon 
Christianity altogether and go over to 
other religions. Furthermore, it is 
essential that we cooperate ecumeni- 
cally in interfaith work. 


In any situation, the authentic pro- 
clamation of the gospel is a witness 
by word, by the silent witness of 
action, or by the even more silent 
presence of a gospel life lived 
faithfully among others. At the same 
time it is a listening to life, dis- 
covering the presence of God's word 
and Spirit among a people, a presence 
which has preceded the missionary. In 
this way the light of the gospel can 
continually illuminate the signs of 
the times to manifest the language 
which is to be used by the one who 
proclaims the gospel here and now. 


The goal of proclamation can therefore 
be understood according to two models, 
different but complementary: 


a) Extending the visible communion of 
the church: Proclamation here has a 
"centripetal" purpose, leading people 
directly into the church, which in 
this way becomes a visible communion, 
implanted within a people in a way 
that it is capable of growing into a 
full institutional reality. 


b) Recognizing and furthering the 
values of the kingdom: Proclamation 
in this model has a "centrifugal" 
purpose, allowing the power of the 
gospel to move out and encounter 
humanity in its struggles and 
diversity. It entails in the one who 
proclaims a readiness to seek the 
Christ he or she announces. This kind 
of proclamation of the gospel is 
fruitful when it promotes and furthers 
the values of the kingdom within a 
culture and denounces and inhibits 
what is not of the kingdom of God. 


Jesus spoke of the kingdom being near 
at hand, among us, yet-to-be but here 
already. He told people they could, 
or could not, enter it, but never said 
they were in it. Only one man was 
said to be "not far from it". The 
kingdom was in history, yet always 
more than expected. It was always 
appreciated as gift - as grace - but 
it waS never magic. It demanded all 
the preparation and pre-disposition 
that gift-receiving does demand. 


Like all love affairs, the kingdom was 
enigmatic, better talked of in stories 
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and celebration than in books and 
theses. And like all love affairs it 
was recognized only by those who knew 
it by experience. You could know it 
but not know about it. 


I have come to think that the main 
thrust of all Jesus' preaching was to 
persuade people to accept this 
antecedent reality of God's presence 
and creativity. It is the love of God 
in people's lives. God's antecedent 
kingdom, which urges us. It is not 
the building of something on God's 
behalf, this spectator-God waiting for 
us to do great things in God's name. 


"How I envy you British", said an East 
German pastor attending one of the 
unit's programmes. "You only have to 
step over your doorstep into the 
street and you can meet people who 
represent all the great challenges to 
the Christian faith today - Muslims, 
Hindus, Sikhs, Jews, atheists, 
humanists, people of every possible 
background and outlook. What a 
wonderful chance to grow into the 
riches that God has stored for us 
ready in his kingdom. At home we can 
talk only to Communists:" 


(Dr. Mary Hall is lecturer at Selly 
Oak Colleges, Birmingham, U.K. and 
executive director of Birmingham 
Multifaith Resource Unit of the 
Foundation for Education and 
Citizenship. ) 


Reproduced courtesy of The Ecumenical 
Review, WCC, Geneva. 


1 Gaudium et Spes, 4. 
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